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THIS WEEK : Dr. Guppy’s friends declare that he has shown 

The 14th of September in History of himself equal. 
ond Slee a R about a year no ‘ New Dictio f 
Manx Dialect Words and Phrases .. 185 wa ew Dictionary 0 
PoRcAun Arms’ has been under way under 
OTES AND QUERIES is published every | the general editorship of Mr. Anthony R. 


Friday by Oxford University Press, Press 
Road, Neasden Lane, N.W.10. (Telephone: 
Gladstone 1186.) Subscriptions £2 2s, a year. 
U.S.A. $10, including postage, two half-yearly 
indexes and two cloth binding cases, or 
£1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. $8.50 (without bind- 
ing cases) should be sent to the manager, at 
the above address. 


Memorabilia. 
We remember noting some weeks ago that 


the Emperor of Japan has a great fond- 
ness for Aesop’s Fables. We were reminded of 


.this by the elaborate article on a Spanisn 


Version of Aesop from the pen of Mr. 
Guthrie Vine which appears in the August 
Bulletin of the John Rylands Library. The 
book in question is the first translation into 
Spanish printed at Toulouse in 1488 and no 
copy of it is known save that in the John 
Rylands Library. It contains 195 woodcuts, 
and the examples provided here are decidedly 
pleasant. The principal one is a portrait of 
Aesop, wherein his famous ugliness is de- 
cidedly mitigated, and his humpback shows 
as little more than roundshoulderedness. Mr. 
Vine brings forward several plausible reasons, 
from the various waye in which his masters 
employed him, for thinking that Aesop was 
probably not so hideous after all; tending 
thereby to diminish some people’s enjoyment 
of Rhodopis’s attachment to him which might 
then be something quite normal. Aesop seems 
one of the ancients whose genius and type of 
wit are furthest removed from modern 
genius. If one had to make a list of the ten 
old Greeks whom one would most like to meet 
in the flesh, his name, we think, would have 
to appear in it. 

This number of the Bulletin is a special one, 
edited for the occasion by Professor H. B. 
Charlton. It is a tribute (how well deserved 
scholars all over the world will know) to the 
uality and to the services of Dr. Henry 

uppy, the Librarian. All the circumstances 
of the founding of the John Rylands Library, 
and of its enrichment by most important col- 
lections, made an unsurpassed opportunity for 
its Librarian and demanded—somewhat exact- 
ingly—a man of commensurate character and 
accomplishment. One is saying much in few 
words when one says that to this opportunity 


Wagner, F.S.A., Portcullis, and the auspices 
of the Society of Antiquaries. On April 24 
last Mr. Wagner lectured upon it to the 
Society of Genealogists, and the satisfactori- 
ness of such a work being actively undertaken 
in such times as these seems to be reinforced 
by the date at which the lecture was delivered. 
The work was made possible by a bequest to 
the Society of Antiquaries from Lieutenant- 
Colonel G. B. Croft Lyons who directed in a 
codicil to his will that a first charge should be 
preparation of a new edition of Papworth’s 
Ordinary. A i. Ny as was only due, 
was devoted to Papworth. His ‘ Ordinary of 
British Armorials ’ is a dictionary of arms in 
which the coats are arranged alphabetically 
by their charges. It runs to 1,125 pages, and 
is the only work of its kind. Begun in 1847, 
it was announced in a prospectus for publica- 
tion in 1857. John Woody Papworth died in 
1870 leaving the publication incomplete; his 
brother Wyatt Papworth and a cousin Alfred 
Morant brought it to a conclusion in 1874. 
It is now a rare book fetching a high price— 
an immense achievement when considered as 
accomplished by one man almost without aid, 
but not without the defects mostly to be ob- 
served in pioneer work which is largely 
breaking f ground. These make necessary 
a revision which is virtually a re-compiling. 
Alongside of the revised Ordinary an Armory, 
which should take the place of ‘‘ Burke,’’ is 
also being prepared, and Mr. Wagner gives a 
sketch of the scheme by which the ‘‘mechanics 
of the thing” are to be governed, 

By the way, he quotes a sentence or two 
from .a reviewer of Papworth as thus: 

Perhaps there never was before an assemblage 
of names which more completely fulfils [sic] 
the instructions given by the lord of the mar- 
riage feast in the paralbe A 

What is wrong with ‘fulfils’’ that it 
should require that ‘‘ [sic]”’ ? 

The above is taken from the Genealogists’ . 
Magazine for September, which contains a 
paper by Miss Kathleen Major on Lincoln 
Diocesan Records as Sources for the Genea- 
logist. Our correspondent Mr. H. C. 
Andrews, F.S.A., has a short paper on the 
Dane (Dana) Family of Bishops Stortford. 
The number gives also a first instalment of the 
List of Apprentices and Freemen of the 
Armourers Guild from 1416 to 1553. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE 14TH OF SEPTEMBER IN THE 
HISTORY OF CHRISTENDOM. 


(HE Greek Church celebrates two great 

events in the annals of Christendom on 14 
Sept. in every year with special ceremony. 
One refers to the tradition according to which 
St. Helena, the mother of Constantine the 
Great, found the Holy Cross in Jerusalem 
and built a church on the site of Golgotha, 
dedicating it to the Resurrection and erecting 
there the Cross; the other is the anniversary 
of the restoration in this church of the Holy 
Cross by the Emperor Heraclius, probably in 
the year 627, after recovering the great Relic 
from the Persians who had carried it off to 
Persia some years before. 

It is natural, since both events are con- 
nected with Byzantine history, that the Greek 
Church devoted particular importance both 
to their commemoration, and to the vic- 
tories of the Emperor Heraclius against the 
Persians and the resultant recovery of the 
Holy Cross and its restoration within the 
sacred walls of Jerusalem is worth recalling 
here. 

When Heraclius ascended the throne in 610, 
the Byzantine Empire was going through one 
of the most critical periods of its tempestuous 
history. The Emperor, with the ‘‘ golden 
blonde hair ’’ denoting his supposed Armenian 
origin, inherited from his predecessor Phocas 
a much troubled situation. The Persians on 
the east, and the Avars-Slavs on the north, 
were menacing the Empire. In the interior, 
complete anarchy prevailed. In the year 614 
the Persians undertook the conquest of Syria 
and occupied Antioch, a city among the most 
important in the Oriental dominions of the 
Byzantine Empire. Damascus fell soon after- 
wards into Persian hands. Once the conquest 
of Syria had been completed, the Persian 
armies marched against Palestine and during 
_the same year, 614, arrived before Jerusalem, 
besieging the city, which they captured after 
twenty days. The mobile turrets and the 
battering-rams of the enemy overcame a weak 
and badly-prepared defence. According to 
Antiochus Strategos (whose chronicle we have 
in a translation from the Georgian language) 
the enemy entered the city ‘‘ with the fury of 
wild beasts and exacerbated dragons.’’ Jeru- 
salem was pillaged and its Christian sanc- 


tuaries were destroyed. The church of the 
Saint Sepulchre, built by Constantine the 
Great and his mother, was set on fir. 
Treasures in it were taken away by the con. 
querors, among them the Holy Cross itself, 
and sent to Ctesiphon. The Patriarch of 
Jerusalem, Zacharias, was taken prisoner 
with many other Christians and sent to 
Persia. The disaster was greater than the 
sack of the city under Titus. 

Meanwhile, the Avars-Slavs, under the 
Khan of the Avars were invading and 
ravaging the Byzantine provinces in the Bal- 
kans. They reached Constantinople itself, 
taking on their way many treasures and rich 
spoils. They did not attack the capital, how- 
ever, and withdrew to conquer Greece. 

Heraclius, in the year 615 or 616, decided 
in principle an action for restoring the situa- 
tion in the East. Owing to the exhaustion of 
the financial resources of the Empire, he de 
cided to seize the treasures of the churches in 
the capital and provinces and to strike with 
the gold and silver obtained from them, a rich 
coinage, with which he paid the Avars a high 
tribute, in order that they should leave the 
country. Heraclius, after organizing an ex- 
pedition against the Persians, arrived in the 
spring of 622 in Asia Minor and recruiting 
there a large army, began his crusade. The 
date of the campaign is not very certain. It 
is believed that it was carried on in separate 
parts, between the years 622 and 628. 
Ouspensky, the Russian historian, does not 
hesitate to compare these campaigns with 
those of Alexander the Great. Heraclius, 
after defeating the Persians with the aid of 
Caucasians and Khazars and achieving his 
great victory at Nineveh, the city on the 
borders of the Tigris, near to Mosul of our 
times (a.D. 627), and after the dethronement 
and the assassination of the Persian King 
Chosroes, negotiated peace with the enemy. 
According to the treaty concluded, the 
Persians were compelled to restore to the 
Empire its provinces conquered by them in 
the Middle East, i.e. Syria, Palestine and 
Egypt, as well as all the treasures ravished in 
Jerusalem and chiefly the Holy Cross. The 
abducted Patriarch was to be liberated and 
to return to his see. According to a version 
now generally admitted, Heraclius did not 
proceed immediately to the ‘‘ re-elevation” of 
the Holy Cross in the sacred city and its 
original shrine. He went back to Constan- 
tinople, which he entered triumphantly on 4 
chariot, driven by two white elephants, and 
returned to Jerusalem some time later to make 
the new great ceremony coincide with the date 
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of 14 Sept., ascribed by tradition to the» 
finding and first elevation of the Cross by St. | 
Helena. On this September day, the 
Emperor himeelf, wearing his shining im- 
perial robes, carried the Cross. He was accom- 
panied by his wife Martina. The Patriarch 
walked at his side. An immense crowd of 
worshippers, among them the victorious 
troops, alternating prayers of gratitude and 
exclamations of joy, formed the procession to 
Golgotha. A special Troparion or hymn was 
also sung by the people. It is this that is re- 
cited to-day, in its melodious Byzantine 
rhythm, in the Greek churches during the 
commemorative service of 14 Sept. Here is 
the text : 

Lord, save Thy people and bless Thine in- 
heritance, giving victory to Kings over the 
barbarians, and keeping in safety Thy State 
founded on the Cross, 

Meanwhile the Avars, forfeiting their 
pledges and breaking the treaty with Hera- 
clius, appeared again at the gates of Constan- 
tinople. They were beaten there by the forces of 
the Basileus, This victory is commemorated by 
anew hymn famous in the hymnology of the 
Greek Church and sung also during the ser- 
vice of 14 Sept. This composition, sounding 
both in its words and music like a military 
march and a glorification of victory, is attri- 
buted to the famous Byzantine poet George 
Pisides, the author of the ‘ Heracliad,’ the 
ode written in celebration of the Persian 
victories of the Emperor. Here is the text of 
the Hymn in translation : 

To Thee, the Champion-Defender, do I, Thy 
ity, consecrate this triumphal paean. 
Delivered as I am from foe’s evils, I praise 
Thee in thankful song. Thou, the Mother ot 
God, in Thy invincible power, Thou freest me 
from all dangers, so that I may cry aloud: 
Hail! Thou, the unwedded Bride. 

A suitable hymn, invoking the protection 
of the Holy Virgin and celebrating a victory 
of liberation from barbarians, for the day of 
the liberation of the new Greece from her 
present enemies ; it will resound again in every 
Greek church throughout her freed cities. 


DEMETRIUS CACLAMANOS. 


MANX DIALECT WORDS AND 
PHRASES. 


THs is a gleaning, perhaps final, of expres- 
sions not previously brought together 


(unless with other meanings) in the two 


volumes of such collections, ‘A Vocabulary of | 
‘Manx 


the Anglo-Manx Dialect’ and 


Dialect,’ or in the ‘ English Dialect Dic- 
tionary.’ The only exception is Placket, 
which I repeat in the hope of learning its 
history. Some of the items are taken from a 
chapter of additional words and phrases in 
another book of -my own, as yet unpublished. 
I have to thank several Manx friends for 
their help, in particular Miss Mona Douglas 
for explanations of terms belonging to the 
native dances. 

The dialectica] vocabulary, like the accent, 
is rapidly perishing, yet isolated expressions 
which one would have believed obsolete long 
ago still crop up unexpectedly. In only a few 
instances, therefore, have I ventured to 
designate a word as ‘‘ obs.’’; but it must be 
understood that many of the others are un- 
likely to be heard in conversation, although 
they are remembered by most of the older 
generation, some by one “old standard,” 
some by another. 

‘““Mx”’ signifies the Manx language; 
E.D.D.”’ the ‘ English Dialect Dictionary. 
References to ‘‘ Brown ”’ are to pages in ‘ The 
Collected Poems of T. E. Brown,’ published 
by Macmillan. 

After that: as well as that, in addition to 
that; not necessarily sequent. ‘‘ He hadn’ 
hardly a rag to his back, and bare feet after 
that.’’ 

Back. To back a fishing-net is to double or 
reinforce the mesh in its weak or torn places. 
Backing, subs. 

Bake (obs. with the use of turf as a fuel): 
to knead and shape the turf-sods (Jn/. Mz. 
Museum, iv., 100). Cf. ‘E.D.D.’ Bake, vb.}, 
3: to knead dough or paste; Scotd. 

Bargan (obs. like the garment): a short- 
sleeved blouse, shorter in front than behind, 
with a waistband fastening in front. It was 
usually made of white or ‘“‘ Manx blue”’ 
material. ‘‘ The light-coloured bargan and 
apron that the woman of the house wore ”’ 
(‘The Master of Raby,’ play by Mona 
Douglas). The affinities of the word are 
Northern English; O.E. beorgan to protect, 
plus ham a covering. As ‘‘bargham”’ it 
denoted a horse-collar in the North of Eng- 
land. See also Bargham 3 and 4 in ‘ E.D.D..,’ 
and Berreman in Cregeen’s ‘ Mx Dict.” __ 

Baulk (obs. from XIX cent.): the baited 
long-line in sea-fishing; also as baulk-line. 
Hence baulk-yawl, a boat using the baulk- 
line. (See B. and E. Megaw’s ‘ Early Manx 
Fishing Craft,’ Mariner’s Mirror, Apl. 1941). 
Cf. ‘ED.D.’ Back, subs.’?, Northd. and 
Yorks: ; and Balch 2, Dev. and Corn. Shet- 
land Baak. 

Boayl-mea: an oily patch on the surface of 
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the sea, emitting an odour; believed to be 
caused by the destruction of fish by dogfish, 
etc, It is one of the signs of herring. Mx, 
lit. “‘ greasy place.’’ Also known as luddan- 
mea, greasy pool.”’ 

Braddagh (of human beings and animals) : 
thievish ; (of domestic animals) mischievous, 
prone to break into crops—‘‘ from pasture to 
pasture poor belly to fill.’’ Also as subs., a 
thief, rogue. Mx and Gaelic. 

Braidhach (spelt as pronounced): the 
swingle-tree of a plough, roller, ete. With 
two horses, as in ploughing, each “ braid- 
hach”’ is attached to a ‘‘ wing” (Mx quing, 
yoke), just behind it, which is attached to the 

lough. The extra-wide swingle-tree of a 

orse-rake is a ‘‘bow”’ or ‘‘ wing-bow.”’ 
Though ‘‘ braidhach”’ is absent from the two 
Mx Dictionaries it is still in use among farm- 
ing people. It is evidently the Sc. Gaelic 
braighdeach, a horse-collar. Irish brdaghai- 
deach, meaning a chain or rope attached to 
the swingle-tree, is found only in the Bally- 
ferriter district in Co. Kerry, according to 
Dinneen, As the base of these words is 
bragha, gen. brdéghad, neck, their application 
has evidently shifted rearward by stages. 

Brathag or brattag (obs.): a large shawl of 
the native wool, often grey, worn indoors and 
drawn from the shoulders oyer the head when 
the wearer went out. Ir. bratég, a covering, 
a garment, dim. of brat, which signifies in 
Ir, a mantle, in Mx an apron or large bib. 

Cast: tangled, in reference to the confused 
state of a sheep's fleece sometimes met with 
in shearing, which is harder work when the 
wool is ‘‘ cast.’” Mx cassit, p. part. of cassey, 
to twist, pervert. 

Chaw-leaf: the leaf of the whitebeam. 
Chewed as a sweet-flavoured delicacy by boys, 
who, like goats, will chew almost anything. 

Chibs, chibs! is a call to a cat. Probably 
developed from ‘‘ Tib,”’ a time-honoured cat- 
name. 

Clare (obs.): a small wooden bridge, or 
merely a plank across a stream. Preserved in 
a few local names. Mx. Gael. clar. 

Creggan or craggan: a rocky, barren piece 
of ground. Mx Creg, a rock. 

‘rossag (obs.): the handle of a spade; of a 
turf-spade (Jnl. of Mx Museum, iv., 100). 
Mx, “little cross-piece.”’ Also as crosh, 
cross,”’ 

Cross-cap: an irritable or contrairy”’ 
person, especially a child; a “‘ cross-patch.’’ 

Dead corpse preserves the old meaning of 
‘‘ corpse ’’—a body, either living or dead. The 
adj. would not have. been redundant in 


standard English before the end of the 
eighteenth century. 

Dragh (oral only; the vowel seems to come 
between the a and the @ of Wright's 
Phonology, the gh is guttural), ‘The 
Dragh’’ is a smooth-floored channel cut at 
some unknown time in the rocky bottom of 
a certain inlet in the North up which boats 
can be drawn, and thrown’ above high- 
water mark. As I have found this term in us 
at one spot only, perhaps it should be classed 
as a place-name rather than as a_ dialect 
word; although ‘‘ Barragh’’ or ‘‘ Barra,” 
which denotes the same kind of channel in 
place-names on the S.W. coast, is used asa 
common noun as well. ‘‘ Dragh ”’ is probably 
related to the English ‘‘ drag’’ and “ draw,” 
but their Old Norse cognate may have been the 
immediate source. It was used thus—see 
Vigfusson s.v. Draeg. Caithness had 
‘‘draw,’’ to pull a boat up a beach above 
h.w.m, (‘ E.D.D.’ Suppt.). 

Enough, subs. ‘‘ He’s had his enough, 
has had all he can bear, or more. Common in 
Irish dialect. As adv. it is stronger than 
‘* sufficiently ’’: ‘‘ cowld enough,’’ extremely 
cold ; ‘‘ soon enough,’’ far too soon. 

Feddhal (obs.): the state of being convulsed 
with laughter. Also as vb., to shake with 
laughter. Mx the same, but meaning also to 
throb, pant, for any reason. — Sound, not 
movement, must have been implied formerly, 
as in the Mx word’s Irish prototype, fead- 
ghail, lit. a whistling sound, from fead, a 
whistle. 

Flock, a large number of any kind of thing. 
“A flock of nights ago now.”’ ‘‘A flock of rich 
people in Kirk Bride parish.” 

who deal in—especially buy—horses, people 
a Gypsy or jockey type. Used in the plu. 
only. One such person would be “‘ one of the 
Forties.” I have heard a similar colle 
quialism in England, “ one of the Forty,” for 
a man known to be dishonest ; i.e. one of the 
Forty Thieves. 

Funethral (two sylls.): a funeral. It is 
sometimes “‘ funedral’’ in Yorks. and Lanes. 
W. W. Gu. 

(To be continued.) 


FIGURES OF SPEECH. 


V. AMPLIFICATION. 


E ear as compared with the eye is 4 slow 
road to the brain; whether an idea is to 
be impressed or a state of feeling established, 
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we must be given time; bare repetition is use- 
ful, but more effective is repetition with new 
detail, which we call amplification. This is 
an essential part of oratory and of music. 
Poetry being now more often read than re- 
cited, we can renew the impression as often as 
we please, therefore the need of amplification 
is not so much recognised by poets; but still, 
as Dr. Henry says, the mind likes its leisure ; 
its progress through a poem must not be a 
mere succession of jolts, and of objects passed 
by so rapidly as not to be distinguished. Near 
the beginning of ‘ Lycidas’ Milton has ampli- 
fied so ey that it is quite easy to miss 
the repetition of two thoughts— 
He must not float upon his watery bier 
Unwept, and welter to the parching wind, 
Without the meed of some melodious tear. 
The form of the heroic couplet lends itself 
almost too readily to amplification, when a 
single idea has to be expanded to fill two lines. 
Dryden renders a sentence of Virgil—mortalia 
corda per gentea humilis stravit pavor— 
describing the effect of thunder : 
Deep horror seizes every human breast, 
Their pride is humbled, and their fear con- 
fessed, 
which pleased Pope so much that he borrowed 
it with two small changes for his Iliad. The 
long line of French poetry may have the same 
effect. Boileau thus expands Horace’s post 
equitem sedet atra cura, ‘‘ Le chagrin monte 
en croupe et galope avec lui.’’ Still worse in 
that way is Johnson’s ‘‘ hubbub of words ’’— 
Wordsworth’s description—in place of the 
beautiful cadences of the Authorizedi Version : 
Go to the ant, thou sluggard, consider her 
ways, and be wise: which having no guide, 
overseer, or ruler, provideth her meat in the 
summer, and gathereth her food in the harvest. 
How long wilt thou sleep, O sluggard? When 
wilt thou arise out of thy sleep? Yet a iittle 
sleep, a little slumber, a little folding of the 
hands to sleep. So shall thy poverty come as 


one that travelleth, and thy want as an armed 
man. 


No doubt the good doctor thought he was 
turning prose into poetry when he wrote: 


Turn on the prudent ant thy heedless eyes, 
Observe her labours, sluggard, and be wise; 
No stern command, no monitory voice, 
Prescribes her duties, or directs her choice; 
Yet, timely provident, she hastes away 

To snatch the blessings of a plenteous day; 
When fruitful summer loads the teeming 


plain, 
She crops the harvest, and she stores the 


grain. 

How long shall sloth usurp thy useless hours, 
Unnerve thy vigour, and enchain thy powers? 
While artful shades thy downy couch enclose, 
And soft solicitation courts repose, 


Amidst the drowsy charms of dull delight, 

Year chases year with unremitted flight, 

Till want now following, fraudulent and slow, 

ae spring to seize thee, like an ambushed 
oe. 


Amplification may thus easily sink to mere 
dilution, and weaken the impression which it 
is meant to fortify. Dr. Parr, ‘‘ the Birming- 
ham Doctor,”’ told Burke that his great speec 
in the trial of Warren Hastings was 
“oppressed by epithet, dislocated by paren- 
theses, and debilitated by amplification.” 
Swift called this figure ‘‘ the spinning-wheel 
of the Bathos.’’ 

In translating a terse language like Latin 
some amplification may be necessary to make 
the rendering idiomatic English. Tytler 
highly praises the rendering by Melmoth of a 
sentence from Cicero’s letters: In Britanniam 
te profectum non esse gaudeo, quod et tu 
labore caruisti, et ego te de rebus illis non 
audiam. Thus in English: ‘“‘I am glad, for 
my sake as well as yours, that you did not 
attend Caesar into Britain ; as it has not only 
saved you the fatigue of, a very disagreeable 
journey, but me likewise that of being the 
perpetual auditor of your wonderful 
exploits.’’ 

The difficult labor and te audire are given 
full value, and the result is fairly natural 
English, but some of my readers may think it 
could have been done more shortly. There 
will be no difference of opinion about another 
i) , from Greek this time, quoted as a 
example. Dryden’s Lucian, “ trans- 
lated by several eminent hands,” has this 
tirade— 

Ah! Lord, Sir, I see you — up your old 
ons i | humour still; you love dearly to rally 
and break a ong ell, but have you got a 
noble supper for us, and plenty of _ delicious 
inspiring claret? ark ye, Timon, I’ve got a 
virgin-song for ye, just new composed, and 
smells of , gamut: “T'will make your heart 
dance within you, old boy. A very pretty she- 
player, I vow to God, that I have an interest 
in, taught it me this morning. 

All that the Greek says is this: ‘“‘ You were 
always fond of a joke—but where is the 
banquet? for I have brought you a new dithy- 
rambic song, which I have lately learned.”’ 

The rhetorical effectiveness of the figure is 
illustrated by Sir T. Browne’s description of 
Satan’s avoidance of holy water: ‘‘ These 
are but Parthian flights, ambuscado retreats, 
and elusory tergiversations.’’ | Compare 
Burke’s censure of an imitation of Dr. John- 
son’s style: ‘‘ It has all his pomp without his 
force; it has all the nodosities of the oak 
without ite strength.’’ 

JaNE GREEN. 
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4, 194], 


Readers’ Queries. 


E GENTLEMAN PORTER OF 
GUYNES: JOHN BARNES 
(BARONS).—What were the duties and 
status of the Gentleman Porter of Guynes 
near Calais, temp. Edward VI, and is any- 
thing known of the family of John Barnes 
alias Barons who then occupied the post ? 
Was he any relation of William Barons or 
Barnes, Bishop of London in 1504? 


OHN EVELYN OF REIGATE, 1722,— 

A copy of Dryden’s ‘ Comedies, Tragedies 

and Operas,’ 1701, in my possession, contains 
the following inscriptions :— 

1. John Evelyn my homes at Rygate in 
Surey, May ye 8 1722. 

2. John Bannister 
September 25th, 1831. 
_ Affixed is the armorial bookplate of ‘‘John 
Adolphus, Esq'e.’’ 

The later entry probably records a gift by 
John Bannister, the comedian (1760-1836) to 
Adolphus, who wrote ‘Memoirs of John 
Bannister.’ 

Can John Evelyn of Reigate, 1722, be 
identified ? 


to John Adolphus, 


‘THE DEATH OF NELSON.’—This has no 
doubt been the subject of many paintings 
by different artists, and several have been 
engraved. Is there any source of information 
as to the number of such paintings, and any 
decision as to which are most accurate? I 
have a coloured engraving by C. Turner, after 
Parry, which shows the empty sleeve of the 
right arm. Another fine engraving, which 
has lost its margin and inscription, shows the 
right arm and hand, 
M: 


HATCHED CHURCHES.—Where can in- 
formation about thatched churches be 
found? Are there now any thatched parish 
churches (Anglican) outside the counties of 
Cambridgeshire, Suffolk and Norfolk? (The 
thatched chapel-of-ease in the parish of Sel- 
worthy, Somerset, is known.) How many 
thatched churches are there in Suffolk and 
Norfolk? (Cambridgeshire has two, but 
Suffolk and Norfolk must have far more.) 
Which was the last cathedral to be roofed 
wholly or in part with thatch ? 


J. D. U. Warp. 
Bradfield, nr, Reading. 


THE PRAYER-BOOK MISSAL.” — 
Information would be welcome concerning 
both the prayer-book, ‘‘ Missal,” and its pub 
lisher, Thomas Deighton of Drury Lane. Its 
date of publication was 1725, 
D. Q. 


UFF-TAKING AMONG LADIES.—In 

his ‘ Early Reminiscences,’ Baring-Gould 
mentions that at one time snuff-taking among 
the ladies was quite fashionable. Queen 
Charlotte, he says, had ‘‘ a train of snuff laid 
on her bare arm and ran her nose along it 
sniffing it up from one end to the other.’’ The 
Spectator for Apr. 4, 1712, he continues, con- 
tains a letter complaining of the prevalence 
of the custom. 

When did the ladies begin taking snuff and 
when did the habit cease to be fashionable? 
Are there any other references to it in litera- 
ture? Also, did the ladies have their own 
special mulls? If they did and they indulged 
on the same extensive and inelegant scale as 
Queen Charlotte is reported to have done, the 
boxes would need to have been rather large 
ones ! 


NOVELS ADAPTED FROM PLAYS— 

There are many instances where an 
author has written a novel and then adapted 
it for the stage but few, I think, where a 
novel has been based on a play. ‘ The Frozen 
Deep’ by Wilkie Collins provides one 
example. The play was written in 1856 and 
eighteen years later, while it was yet unpub- 
lished, Wilkie Collins hit upon the plan of 
re-writing it in narrative form in order to 
conclude his American reading tour with an 
original work. It follows the play pretty 
closely except for the first act. I should be 
glad to know of other examples. 


H. K., 
MARY TOFT: BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
QUERY.—‘N. and Q.’ recently had 


some notes on Mary Toft of Godalming. A 
long list of tracts relating to this affair is 
given in ‘ The “Bibliographers’ Manual of 
English Literature’ by Lowndes, 1834. He 
also gives a list of various sales of these tracts. 
There are sixteen various items listed, all of 
which I have seen, with the exception of one, 
called ‘ A Letter from a Male Physician to the 
Author of the Female Physician, London 
1726.’ There is also a portrait of Mary Toft 
in Indian ink, together with other plates and 
tracts, bound in rabbit’s skin, This is listed 
as having been’ sold by Nassau pt. ii., 708. 
At the pr, Fos sale (Stephen’s, 1551) a complete 
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collection of tracts was sold, and re-sold Rox- 
burgh, 2110, with the addition of a letter 
from Howard, the pretended accoucheur to the 
Duke of Roxburgh, detailing the whole 
circumstances of the case. This was re-sold 
White Knight’s, 4149. 

Can anyone tell me where any of the above 
items can be seen or obtained, as I am writing 
up this subject and am anxious to collect all 
possible information. 


E. F. GRIFFITHS, M.D. 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY IN AMERICA.— 
How far on in the nineteenth century was 
spinning carried on in the household and 
weaving done on a loom in the weaver’s house ? 
Is it the case that household spinning and 
weaving went on longer in America than in 
England ? 


[HE SEWING-MACHINE. — Was Elias 
Howe of Boston, U.S.A., the first inven- 
tor of the sewing-machine? I learn that he 
finished his patent model in 1846. Had there 
been nothing of the kind earlier in England 
orin Europe? Were sewing-machines worked 
by treadles a later invention, or a variety of 
those worked by hand introduced at the same 
time? 
Z. 


ONES VERY.—Could any kind American 
reader give me some idea of the personality 
and oeuvre of Jones Very, and tell me where 
to find the best accounts of them? Do the most 
important literary critics of America hold 
this writer in serious esteem ? 
0. N. 


CINQUE PORT: ROMANS AND 

DANES.—Mr. Alfred Rimmer in an 
interesting book on ‘ Our Old Country Towns’ 
devotes chap. viii. to ‘The Cinque Ports.’ 
Under Hythe he comes to some conclusions on 
which I am in doubt. 


The Romans who occupied England never bad 
a vessel in which they dared to leave the coast- 
‘ine, when they made their tedious voyage to our 
shores; and though certainly Hudson and Davis 
had better veseels than they, we may believe 
that the hardihood of the early navigators 
accounted for the tonnage. We can thus more 
easily understand the size of the ships that are 
recorded as the quotum Hythe had to furnish 
for fifteen days annually to the Royal Navy. 


Is this a fair statement? It is clear from 
‘aesar’s account that his ships were heavily 
laden and dependent on the winds which were 
apt to take them out of the desired haven. 
What would be the point of going out into the 


open sea, when they had to keep in touch with 
an army on land? Is there any such word as 
‘““quotum’’? Is not ‘quota,’ with the 
feminine noun rs understood, the correct 
form and the only one known in English ? 

At Hythe church the writer mentions a 
large crypt underneath the chancel and notes 
that it contains many thousands of human 
skulls ‘‘not so far [1898] satisfactorily 
accounted for.” He suggests that they are 
traditionally the remains of a Danish army 
defeated here and adds in a footnote : — 

The facial line, if anyone would take the 
trouble to measure 50 or 60 of the relics would 
go far to solve the question of nationality. 

Is this so? What is the marked difference 
that points to a Danish origin, and can it be 
recognised to-day ? IcNoto 


AND FLOWING WELLS.—What 

is the explanation of these as found on 
the road from Settle to Kendal (about a mile 
from Settle) and at Villa Pliniana, Lake 


Como? H. Carstaw. 


THAN ALLEN.—This was a man who in 
the seventeen-eighties published a book 
called ‘ Reason the Only Oracle of Man.’ This 
was reprinted last year, edited by Mr. John 
Pell (Scholars’ Facsimiles and Reprints). In 
a review in New York History I find that 
Mr. Pell has published a ‘‘ useful life’’ of 
Ethan Allen; but that ‘‘ theologically speak- 
ing’’ the book is ‘‘outmoded.’’ What is 
Ethan Allen’s claim to be reprinted and 
written about? I gather his’ book is largely 
‘*a theft of another man’s ideas.’ Had he 
ever any readers in Europe? N. 


(THE CRISIS OF THE PROTESTANT 
RELIGION —Burnet (Vol. iii, p. 75 of 
the 1833 edition of the ‘ History of his Own 
Time’) on the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes (1685) writes: ‘‘ And I have ever 
reckoned this the fifth great crisis of the 
protestant religion.’’ Could any reader tell 
me what he, or other people, esteemed the 
earlier four crises ? 
JOHN SMITH. 


“DY AND LARGE”: ORIGIN OF PHRASE 

WANTED.—Can anyone tell me_ the 
origin of the expression “ by and large”? It 
onpense to be equivalent to “ taking into con- 
sideration,” or “ upon the whole...” Has it 
possibly a maritime origin, and if so, could it 
date from the reign of Charles II, or the days 
of fleet actions in Hanoverian times? I should 
very much like to know about this expression, 
which is more in use than ever. 


D.,A. H. Mosgs. 
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Replies. 


THE DNIEPER, THE RUSSIAN 
JORDAN. 
(clxxxi. 145.) 


Demerrius Cactamanos was happily 

inspired when he wrote a few lines 
on the Dnieper, for the eyes of all the 
world are fixed on it to-day. The Dnieper 
was once known as ‘‘ the road to Greece,”’ 
and by it Byzantine civilization pene- 
trated to the heart of the great Scythian 
plain. On its banks thousands of Russians, 
worshippers of Peroun, the god of Thunder, 
were baptized by order of St. Vladimir whose 
statue is to be seen in a garden on the edge of 
the high cliff that looks down on the Dnieper 
and the Podol, the part of Kiév that English 
editors generally choose when they wish to 
give the British public an idea of the capital 
of the Ukraine. The Podol is a slum quarter, 
peopled mostly by Jews, malodorous, and with 
no touch of picturesqueness but the cupolas of 
Russian churches, if they remain. 

The Dnieper is also the river of the 
Taporogian Cossacks, so called because their 
fortified settlement or Setcha was to be found 
on an islAnd beyond the Falls (Porogh). 
Banished to the Crimea for their turbulence 
by Catherine the Great they were restored by 
the Emperor Nicholas I as the Cossacks of the 
Ukraine. They are still to be met in the lanes 
near Kiev singing as they ride on their wiry 
little steeds. They formed a sort of military 
republic and fought hard for Orthodoxy under 
their leader Bogdan who chose the Czar as 
their lord and protector against the Polish 
Catholics. Who knew better than they how to 
imitate the sounds of animals? In their life 
of unending risk they could remain under 
water for hours, inhaling air through a tube. 
A Cossack under torture would remain un- 
moved, smoking a pipe: death had no terrors 
for these simple warriors, free as the birds 
that winged their way over the illimitable 
steppes. Mazeppa, their best known ataman, 
ynd Charles XII of Sweden fled across the 
-nieper after the disastrous battle of 
Pultowa. 

The Dnieper was the scene of perhaps the 
most attractive farce in history. Catherine 
had made Potemkin ruler of vast territories 
in Southern Russia, and his duty was to de- 
velop them. One May day she set out from 
Siev to see what progress had been made. A 
fleet of magnificent galleys floated down the 


Dnieper and Potemkin was there in atten. 
ance on the sovereign. At a stopping-plaa, 
behold! upon the horizon a charming villag 
and all the population on the river-bank—id 
men wrinkled and bearded, patient mother, 
vigorous youths and groups of smiling girls ip 
many-coloured dresses and with countley 
coral necklaces. But as soon as the royal 
barge had got round the next bend of th 
river, away went the cardboard houses on the 
horizon, away too in carts the Nestors of the 
village, the mothers, the young men and the 
smiling girls to the next place wher 
Catherine was likely to stop. Were there ever 
such scenes of contentment, of idyllic beauty, 
of prosperity, of unquestioned progress? No 
wonder Catherine, the queen with many 
lovers, preferred Potemkin, the successful 
empire-builder, to them all. 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 
The Paignton Club, S. Deyon. 


RON CHURCHYARD MEMORIALS 
(clxxxi. 161).—The cast-iron slab from 
Burwash, Sussex, is ascribed by Boutell, in 
his ‘ Christian Monuments,’ to the latter part 
of the fourteenth century. He says, 
a family named Collins carried on the iron 
trade in the parish adjoining Burwash, in the 
16th century; and their predecessors were pro- 
bably iron-masters, and had some connection 
with Burwash itself, at the date of the mont 
ment. 

The slab in question bears a small floriated 
cross, and the inscription: ‘‘Orate pjr] 
annema Jhone Colins.”’ 

The earliest dated iron slab, of 1570, 
is in East Grinstead church, Sussex, along 
with three others of 1591, 1616, 1713. Wai- 
hurst, in the same county, has an example 
dated 1648. A slab of Sussex iron, at Crow 
hurst, Surrey (the only one in that county), is 
descri in ‘Highways and Byways o 
Surrey ’ by Eric Parker, p. 409. It was often 
copied as a fireback design and is dated 1501 

There is a series of iron slabs at Brilley and 
Burrington, Herefordshire, ranging from 
1619 to 1754 at the latter place. A slab from 
Drayton Parslow, Bucks (1705), bears winged 
cherubs and on the back, 


As Iam, So must om bee, 
Therefore prepare, ‘o follow mee. 


In the early part of the nineteenth century 
an ingenious Mr. Jacques started to make 
ornaments in iron, which could be fixed to 
headstones. Such ornamented stones can be 
found in the London area. The patterns om: 
sist of cherub’s heads, mourning figures, al 
the like: This is the title-page of the small 
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book which he produced as an advertisement : 

Various designs for improving the style of 
Headstones, ‘l'ablets, Tombs and Monuments, 
and to introduce Jacques’ metallic ornaments 
for decorating Sepulchral and other elevations 
of stone—published by J. Jacques and sold by 
him at his Architectural Ornament Factory, 
4 Long Lane, London, four doors from Alders- 
gate Street. 

There is a fair amount of cast-iron work of 
the nineteenth century in churchyards in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, usually in manu- 
facturing districts. In parts of Leicestershire, 
for example, are a number of pierced crosses 
similar to wrought-iron examples from 
Europe. 


Frepk. Burcess. 


LACE-NAMBE: “THE CATERING 

PATH” (clxxxi. 162).—‘‘To cater”’ 
signifies to cut diagonally. ‘‘Cater-cornered”’ 
denotes not cut square, or not standing 
square. ‘‘ Caterways’’ was often heard in 
East Sussex to describe the line which a hare 
had taken across a field or portion of marsh- 
land, when hunting with harriers; the said 
hare would often be viewed entering a 
“shaw ’’—or thicket. 

P. D. M. 


In Derbyshire, a path that crosses a field 
obliquely, from corner to corner, is said to run 
“cater-corner.”’ 

T. Water Hatt. 


This name, applied to a footway through a 
Kentish wood, is a case of the survival of an 
ancient country word, still occasionally heard 
in some localities. Halliwell’s ‘ Dictionary 
of Archaic & Provincial Words’ (1889), 
says ‘‘cater’’ is used in various dialects and 
means “‘ to cut diagonally.’’ The Surrey term 
“caterways,’’ was defined as “‘ catering,’’ or 
“to cross diagonally,’’ in ‘N. and Q.’ 5 S. i. 
361 (1874). 

Parish in ‘Sussex Dialect’ (1875), refers 
to ‘catering ’’ as meaning “slanting, from 
corner to corner ’’ ; and quotes a countryman’s 
words:—‘‘ If you goos caterwise across the 
field, you'll find the stile.’’ Miss Jackson’s 
Shropshire Word-book’ (1878), gives 

cater-cornered ’’ as meaning diagonal. In 
some southern and western counties the words 
_ cater-corners ’? and ‘‘ cater-cross’’ are still 
in use. 

Wright’s ‘English Dialect Dictionary ’ 
(1898) cites many examples of the variants of 
the word in over a dozen counties, ranging 
from Yorkshire to Hants, including from 
Kent, ‘‘ You go up that catering road.” 

Our cousins in the U.S. got the term from 


their British forefathers and still make use 
of it, 
In the cloth trade ‘‘ cater’’ denotes the 
crossway (or diagonal) cutting of the material. 
G. M. 


HE EXHUMATION OF RICHARD II 
(clxxxi. 146).—Twice the interior of 
Richard’s tomb has been seen: once in the 
eighteenth century by an accidental opening 
in the basement; and again more fully in 
1871, on occasion of the reparation of the 
monument by the Board of Works. The skulls 
of the King and Queen were visible ; no mark 
of violence was to be seen on either. The 
skeletons were nearly perfect; even some of 
the teeth were preserved. The two copper-gilt 
crowns which were described on the first occa- 
sion had disappeared; but the staff, the 
sceptre, part of the ball, the two pairs of royal 
gloves, the fragments of peaked shoes as in the 
portrait, still remained. The bodies were in 
a small vault beneath the monument. The 
bones and the relics were carefully replaced. 
The investigation is described at length in 
the Archaeologia of 1879. This account is 
taken from Dean A. P. Stanley’s ‘ Historical 
Memorials of Westminster Abbey ’ (1882), p. 


26. 

In 1797 the tomb of King John in the 
centre of the quire of Worcester Cathedral 
was opened; Valentine Green witnessed the 
operation and published an account of it, 
Valeh substantially corroborates the colouring 
of the effigy above—as described by Bloxam in 
1862 (Archaeological Journal xx, p. 345). 
The head of the King was covered with a 
monk’s cowl. The effigy above is not only the 
earliest royal effigy in England, but also the 
one royal effigy which has come down to us 
carved in Purbeck marble. But as now seen, 
the effect of the marble king is vulgarized by 
the gilding which the whole figure received at 
the hands of the Commissioners of Works 
during the great restoration of 1864-74. It 
would appear that John’s effigy, like those of 
his father and brother at Fontevraud, was in- 
tended as a portrait of the man interred 
beneath. Each of the three kings is repre- 
sented as wearing his coronatjon robes. 


A. R. BayLey. 


The tomb of Richard II in Westminster 
Abbey was opened on Aug. 3, 1871, in the 
presence of and by order of Dean Stanley, 
who subsequently read a descriptive paper 
before the Society of Antiquaries, which was 
published in Archaeologia xlv., p. 309. The 
rotten wood of the coffins was on the floor of 
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the grave mixed up with the disordered bones 
of two adults. There was a male skeleton 
almost perfect with the leg bones in correct 
position, and a number of bones—including 
the skull—belonging to a female. The tomb 
was closed on Sept. 18. 

On the south side of the tomb are six 
quatrefoils, which originally contained 
heraldic shields. Five of these shields were 
missing during the eighteenth century, and it 
is recorded that the bones were visible and 
often handled through these holes. The bones 
of the female skeleton were found in 1871 to 
be lying to the south of the male, and there- 
fore closer to these holes, an observation which 
explains why the female bones were few and 
the male almost perfect. Edward King read 
a paper before the Society of Antiquaries 
Jan. 17, 1782 (Archaeologia vi., p- 316) in 
which he says ‘‘ By accident I had an oppor- 
tunity some years ago (with my late friend 
Sir Joseph Ayloffe and some other gentlemen) 
of examining the skull itself in the sepulchre 
at Westminster Abbey. There were then two 
gilded crowns,” 

On June 30, 1873, Charles Gerrard Andrews 
wrote to the Dean from Wouldham Rectory, 
Rochester, saying that he possessed a jaw- 
bone which his grandfather had seen “ fished 
out ’’ from Richard II’s tomb by a Westmin- 
ster scholar in 1766. This grandfather, who 
was afterwards Dean of Canterbury 
(1809-1825) received the bone from his fellow 
schoolboy and labelled it! 

The tomb of King John in the centre of the 
choir of Worcester Cathedral was opened on 
July 20, 1797, and a detailed account of the 
findings was published in that year by Valen- 
tine Green, the historian of Worcester, with a 
plate representing the coffin. I have been 
unable to see this work, but the detaile were 
given by M. H. Bloxam in a paper read be- 
fore the Archaeological Institute and pub- 
lished in the Archaeological Journal xx., p. 
274 anno 1863, and in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, October 1862, p. 422. The coffin 
was found to be of stone and covered with two 
elm boards. The body is described as lying in 
the natural position, and the sword and left 
hand were in the same position as carved in 
the effigy on the tomb. There is no evidence 
given to show that the King was buried face 
downwards, or that he had moved after 
burial. Matthew Paris says that he was em- 
balmed with some salt, and lumps of a white 
substance were found in the abdominal 
regions, so he could not have been buried alive. 


The high tomb in which the coffin is now 


placed was probably erected in the early part 
of the 16th century, after the burial of Prince 
Arthur, so the body must then have been dis 
closed for the first time after burial, and the 
crown and sceptre, if any existed may have 
been removed at that time. 


F. W. Morton Pater. 


HREE ENGLISH PHRASES (clxxxi, 

133).—(2) ‘‘ Leave no stone unturned.” 

In ‘Figurative Expressions in English,’ 

edited by W. Dyfed Parry and T. E. Pugh, I 

find the following explanation of the above 
phrase : 

To t ery measure possible. Polycrates 
failed ar find the treasure supposed to be hidden 
in the tent of the defeated Persian General 
Mardonius, until the oracle at Delphi coun- 
selled him to “ leave no stone unturned.” This 
led to their finding the treasure by digging. 

BeRNARD REDDING. 

North Harrow, Middlesex. 


THE KEEPER OF THE LIONS IN THE 
TOWER (clxxxi. 74, 110, 125, 166).— 
One holder of this office was John Ellys, the 
portrait-painter, who died as Keeper on 16 
Sept. 1757. Mr. Steer will obtain informa 
tion respecting Ellys in Cunningham's ‘ Life 
of Reynolds’; in Sir Wm. Chambers’s 
‘ Gardens and Buildings at Kew in Surrey’; 
and many intimate details in ‘ A Forgotten 
John Russell, being letters to a man of busi- 
ness 1724-51’ arranged by M. E. Matcham 
1905: as this last book is unindexed, I give 
the pages: 254, 282, 299. Ellys was appointed 
painter to the Prince of Wales in 1736. 


J. pe Castro. 


IPLING DEDICATION (clxxxi. 146).— 
The Editorial comment is supported by 
the experience of the late Sir George, Bird- 
wood, long resident in India. Sir George 
expressed the opinion in conversation that 
Kipling inherited his wit from his mother, 
and by way of illustration added: ‘ Lord 
Dufferin was much impressed by Mr. 
Kipling, and took such opportunities 46 
offered of conversing with her. This caus 
heart-burning among some of the titled ladies, 
one of whom remarked to Mrs. Kipling: 
‘You had a long conversation with the Vice 
Roy the other day.’ ‘ Yes, indeed ; and do 
you know it was as broad as it was long, came 
the quick retort. 


THE PAINTED-SPARROW DODGE 
(clxxxi, 121, 167).—In Sir Arthur Under 
hill’s ‘Change and Decay,’ published im 
1938, the following story is told: 
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Lord Justice Mathew was accustomed to walk 
to the Law Courts along the Victoria Embank- 
ment, and on one occasion was sighted as a 
promising victim by a scoundrel with a painted 
sparrow. when the following conversation took 


vere ith rrow pardon, guv’nor, but 
an with spar nor, 
could you tell. me what Eph of a Bird this is? 
’E fled into our ‘ouse this morning, and I’m told 
it’s a valuable bird. ata ; 

Lord Justice Mathew (adjusting his spec- 
tacles): No, my man, I cannot tell you the 
breed of the bird, but judging from the com- 
pany it is in, I should ‘think it is probably a 
ail bird. 

: REGINALD B. FELLows. 


FOUESTRIAN STATUES (clxxxi. 147).— 
L Sir William Ridgeway wrote that the 
Bayeux tapestry’s figure of Harold was the 
only instance in art in which a king was 
shown as fighting on foot. I have been told 
that George II appears in a picture on foot at 
Dettingen, but that was after his horse had 
bolted with him from the battlefield and he 
preferred, as he said, to trust his own legs. 

Sayar. 

Bournemouth. 


It may be useful to mention the three 
statues of Robert Paterson, the prototype of 
“Old Mortality.’’ Two of them are in Scot- 
land, at Balmaclellan and at Maxwelltown, 
while the third is in Laurel Hill Cemetery, 
Philadelphia. None of them, perhaps, is 
strictly an equestrian statue, for I do not 
think Old Mortality is actually mounted, but 
in each his figure is accompanied by the 
famous white pony on which he was wont to 
ride from kirkyard to kirkyard. “2 


}ASHISH (clxxxi. 119).—The word in 
Arabic is pronounced Hasheesh. The laws 
of Egypt against traffic in it are severe; Bim- 
bashi Russell, the English Commandant of 
the Cairo police, has made a great reputation 
in checking the trade; he has made strong 
statements denouncing the growers to the 
League of Nations. In Greece, I believe, 
cultivation of the herb is forbidden at the 
request of the Egyptian government who in 
return allow no tobacco to be grown in Egypt 
which would compete with Greek tobacco. 

“Hasheesh ’’ is the term used in Arabic for 
all grass. 

Sayar. 


(POKE's TOPOGRAPHICAL WORKS 

(clxxxi. 105, 151).—Three of these 
volumes are in my possession, none of them 
has ‘‘A” before ‘‘ Topographical.’’ 1 and 2 
each contain the Counties of York and Lin- 


coln; 3 Yorkshire only, this is uncut and 
fully half-an-inch taller than its fellows. 3 
and the Yorkshire. portion of 2 have the same 
number of pages (360), the same text and 
type, a map of the County and one of each 
Riding. There are no illustrations and no 
Index but tables of contents, and they are not 
dated. In 1 the title-page begins, like 2 and 
3, ‘‘ Topographical | and | Statistical Descrip- 
tion | of the | County of York | ’’ but varies 
considerably from that point, e.g. : 

‘“George Alexander Cooke”’ in 2 and 3, 
becomes ‘‘G. A, Cooke Esq.’’ in 1 and con- 
tinues ‘‘ Illustrated with | Maps of the 
respective Ridings and Eight Picturesque | 
Views | London | Printed by Assignment 
from the Executors of the late C. Cooke | for 
| Sherwood, Neely, and Jones, Paternoster 
Row |.” These eight views were originally 
on separate plates as shewn by the “ Direc- 
tions for placing the plates’ but in my copy, 
no doubt a later issue, the plates are reduced 
to four, two views to each plate, and there is 
in addition an unmentioned plate of Mickle- 
gate Bar as a frontispiece. The text is much 
altered by sundry omissions and additions, 
which, notwithstanding the slightly larger 
type, reduces the volume to 350 pages, plus an 
excellent index of ten pages. This also is 
undated. 

The Lincolnshire portion of 2 contains no 
illustrations, other than the map of the 
county, and contains 144 pages the last of 
which holds a ‘‘ Table of Contents’’ and an 
‘* Index to the Names of Places.’’ The corres- 
ponding portion of 1 has three plates, Boston 
Stump as a frontispiece, the other two having 
two views on each. It has also three woodcut 
views in the text. The frontispiece is dated 
‘© 1830.’’ This shows that 2 and 3 must have 
an earlier date. Pages 2 and 3 contain an 
‘* Address ’’ from the publishers from which 
we learn that they had purchased the ‘‘ entire 
Stock and Copyright’? and the work com- 
prised ‘‘ Twenty-six Volumes.”’ Similar 
omissions and additions may be noticed in this 
volume, which, likewise, has a good index of 
two pages, the whole occupying the same 
space, viz.: 144 pages. 

Every effort seems to have been made to 
ensure accurate information and keep the 
books up to date, and judging from the fre- 

uent republication they commanded a well- 
p vaca circulation. 

E. G. B. 


In addition to those mentioned I have the 
following counties: Beds, Bucks, Cambs, 
Cumberland, Durham, Devon, Derbyshire, 
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Essex, Glos, Herts, Hants, Lincs., Monmouth, 
Northumberland, Norfolk, Rutland, Suffolk, 
Westmorland, Wilts, and Yorks. 

Cuas. Hatt Crovucu. 


(THE REV. RICHARD WYNNE (elxxxi. 
161).—According to Venn’s ‘ Alumni 
Cantabrigienses’ the Rev. Richard Wynne 
who graduated M.A. at Trinity 1733, died on 
Jan. 20, 1788 (not 1799 as stated by your 
correspondent), aged seventy-nine, and no 
mention is made of his being rector of St. 
Alphage. He held two benefices for the 
reater part of his life, namely rector of 
ushton, Northants, 1753-1788, and rector of 
Gumley, Leics., 1755-1788. There seems to be 
some confusion with another Richard Wynne, 
there being several at this date, 


A. J. 
Wigan. 
UEEN ELIZABETH’S ACCESSION 
(clxxxi. 147).—The last occasion on 


which ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth’s Day ’’ (Nov. 17) 
was observed in London was in 1682. After 
the mysterious murder of Sir Edmund Berry 
Godfrey in 1678 the observances became 
serious riots, political and religious, which 
had to be suppressed in the interests of public 
order. An unsuccessful attempt to prevent 
the celebrations was made in 1682, but those 
intended for 1683 were effectually suppressed. 
An account of the murder of Godfrey may be 
found in Bishop Gilbert Burnet’s ‘ History of 
His Own Time’ (ed. 1838, p. 284). A note on 
the celebrations of Nov. 17 may be found in 
Chambers’s ‘ Book of Days,’ with an illustra- 
tion showing the dangerous nature of the 
demonstrations in 1679. An attempt to revive 
the celebrations in Queen Anne’s reign was 
unsuccessful. 


M. 
KS WRITTEN IN PRISON (clxxxi. 
39, 80, 97, 167).—‘‘ George Wither 


(1588-1667) wrote his ‘Shepherds Hunting’ 

in the Marshalsea. It is supposed that his 

satire addressed to the King (1614)... 
rocured his release.’” — See Chambers’s 
iographica] Dictionary. 

A note on p. 105 of ‘Pope, Satires & 
Epistles,’ Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1906, 
edited by Mark Pattison, says :—‘‘ Wither 
when confined to The Tower in the reign of 
James I wrote with ochre on his trencher 
verses which he afterwards printed.” 


(Rev.) R. Park. 
From B. H. Blackwell’s Catalogue No. 477 


(September, 1941) :— 


R{fobinson] (R.) A Warning to the Inhahi 
tants of the Whole Earth: ‘and perticulen 
or more Especially, to the Inhabitants 9 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, ete., s.t, et | 
1679 . . . 10/6. Written from the’ prison at 
Richmona. 

Wigan. A. J. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF DIARIES (clxzy, 

~ 382, 394, 412).—Due to the suggestion 
kindly given by Mr. Samuen J. Looxer, a 
the second reference above, I have examined 
Mrs. Anna Robeson Burr’s book entitled 
‘ The Autobiography: a critical and compara 
tive study,’ Boston and New York, Houghton 
Mifflin, 1909. Of Lord Ponsonby’s three 
books relating to the subject of diaries, I have 
copies. 

There still seems to be room for a new 
bibliography of diaries, journals, common- 
place-books and similar writings. 

E. F. MacPixe, 


IGHLANDER AND TOBACCO SHOPS 
(clxxxi. 20, 53, 110).—There is an excel- 
lent figure of a 42nd Highlander (B.W.) 
standing outside a tobacconist’s shop in 
London Street, Norwich. 
The manager informed me that it has been 
there since 1812. 
Cuirrorp C. Woottarp. 


PACKET STATIONS FOR IRELAND 
(clxxx. 426, 461; clxxxi. 68, 94).—Two 
reasons have been given for the introduction 
of an for the posts on 
the way to Ireland; the infrequency of ships 
traversing the Irish Sea from coast to coast, 
and the width of the sea, which was too great 
for fishing-vessels to carry the mails and face 
the crossing under all circumstances. George 
Walker has reminded us that in Elizabethan 
days there was urgent need for news due to the 
Irish wars. The mail, despatched to Chester 
and Holyhead, became subject to frequent 
delays. Lord Mountjoy, the Lord Deputy, at 
length recommended the Privy Council te 
require 
the Master of the Ports to appoint someone 
to be responsible for the crossing so that the 
service of the Queen might be independent ot 
the ugeene of sailors and fishermen. (‘ Haste 
Post Haste’ chapter xii. p. 231). 

Described as ‘‘ a discreet and skilful person, 
and that hath a good barque”’ (a ship with 
three masts, carrying a gaff top-sail), a man 
named Pepper obtained the first appoint 
ment to this new office. His duties demanded 
that he be always at the service of the posts. 
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He was to receive a retainer of £10 and it 
was necessary for him to furnish two barques, 
in order that 


. there will always be one upon either coast to 


i s and packets that shall be sent 
so that Her Majesty’s 
service receive no delay. 

Walker states that for more than three 
centuries there have been vessels in the service 
of the posts crossing the Irish Sea, and the 
Irish packet is the oldest postal sea-service. 
Particulars of the route via Holyhead may 
be sought for in ‘The Track of the Irish 
Mail’ published under the auspices of the 
L.M.S, as a brochure for passengers looking 
from the carriage window; ‘The Holyhead 
Road,’ 2 vols,, by C. G. Harper; ‘ The Story 
of the Road’ by J. W. Gregory; ‘ Coaching 
Days and Coaching Ways’ by Outram Tris- 
tram; and ‘ Haste Post Haste’ by the Rev. 
George Walker. The postmaster at Holyhead 
had not only to be responsible in coaching 
days for provision of a ship, but had also the 
care of the final stage of the great London- 
Holyhead road. . 

B. ANDERSON. 


WARPLE WAY AND WORPLE ROAD 
(clxxxi. 133).—The English Place-Name 
Society’s volume on Surrey, p. 39, connects 
Warple Way with the dialectal wapple, 
“bridle way,’’ derived from a lost Old Eng- 
lish wierpels. Worplesdon is derived from the 
same word (Ib. p. 162). 
A. C. Woop. 


This is the dialectal word worple, worples 
or wapple meaning a bridle-path; it is from 
0.E. wyrpels, a derivative of weorpan to 
throw, and seems to have meant originally 
across a stream, and later any 
bridle-path. The same word is the first 
element in the place-names Warpsgrove 
(Oxon.), Worplesdon (Surrey) and Wirples 
Moss (Lanes. ). 

E. G. W. 


“PESPICE FINEM” (clxxxi. 34).—In 

Scott’s ‘Antiquary,’ chap. 8, Sir 
Arthur Wardour is being hauled up the cliff 
in a chair attached to a rope. Oldbuck warns 
the fishermen engaged in pulling him up to 
be careful :— 

The whole barony of Kmockwinnock depends 
on three plies of hemp—respice finem, respice 
funem—look to your end, look to a rope’s end. 
I do not know whether Scott had any 
authority for this playful variant, or in- 
vented it himself. Tc ¢. 


The Library. 


The Cambridge History of Poland from 
Augustus II to Pilsudski. Edited by W. 
F. Reddaway, J. H. Penson, O. Halecki 
and R. Dyboski. (Cambridge University 
Press. £1 10s. net.) 

[‘ 1936, initiated by the late Professor 

Harold Temperley, plans were made for a 
Cambridge History of Poland in two volumes. 
The book before us is the second half of the 
history, beginning at 1697 at the moment when 
the Saxon Augustus was elected King of 
Poland as successor to John Sobieski. The 
treatment of Poland during the eighteenth 
century may fairly be marked as the darkest 
of all the stains on European history. To the 
political conscience of our own age Prussia, 
Austria and Russia, and the Partitions prob- 
ably loom blacker than they did to con- 
temporaries; it may be thought that to the 
political conscience of the future their infamy 
will appear blacker still. And probably, too, 
the inner conditions which brought a rich and 
extensive country, inhabited by a brave and 
intelligent people, to such a pitch of disaster 
will by future students be seen in even fuller 
significance than they are to-day. The 
elective Kingship; the preponderance of the 
squires; the mass of the people disregarded ; 
the curiously inept institution of the liberum 
veto whereby a single deputy could annihilate 
the legislation of a whole session of the 
assembly are among the features of the 
national] life which will come to appear more 
and more hopelessly anomalous. That Polish 
courage, the many gifts of the Polish charac- 
ter, and the graces of Polish manners did not 
avail to counteract the evil effects of old 
political custom may count as yet another in- 
structive example of the intricacy of political 
and social life, and the complicated obstruc- 
tiveness of mistakes. 

The story of the downfall of Poland is told 
according to the usual plan of the Cambridge 
Histories, by several writers, in close-packed 
detail, which is somewhat stiff reading, and 
requires a good deal of working-over in the 
reader’s mind, but repays the trouble. Some 
of the articles contributed by Polish scholars 
have already, out of the present war, tragic 
associations. Professor Dembinski of Poznan, 
who deals with ‘The Age of Stanislas 
Augustus and the National Revival,’ died in 
November 1939, under menace of deportation, 
and Professor Estreicher of Cracow, who 
writes of ‘ Galicia in the Period of Autonomy 
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and! Self-Government, 1849-1914,’ 


in the fol- 
lowing month, after deportation. 


With these 
we may mention Miss Monica Gardner—con- 
tributor of the account of ‘The Great 
Emigration and Polish Romanticism ’— 
killed in this country by enemy action in 
April 1941. -One of the editors of the volume 
Professor Dyboski was cut off by the occupa- 
tion of Cracow: he contributes the essays on 

‘Military Efforts and Political Activities of 
the Poles’ during the last war, and on 

‘Literature, Art and Learning in Poland 
since 1863.’ Other Polish writers are Profes- 
sor W. Konopezynski of Cracow ; Professor P. 
Skwarczynski of Lublin; General M. Kukiel ; 
Professor W. Borowy of Warsaw ; Professor 
W. Tatarkiewicz and Professor M. Handels- 
man, also of Warsaw; Colonel Br. Pawl- 
owski; Professor J. Feldman of Cracow; and 
Professor §. Kutrzeba of Cracow. The 
English contributors are Professor W. J. 
Rose of London; Mr. W. F. Reddaway of 
Cambridge; Professor J. Holland Rose of 
Cambridge; Dr. H. Montgomery Hyde; Mr. 
Penson, M.C.; and Lord Kennett who 
winds up the book with a study of Pilsudski. 
Three articles fall to American writers: ‘ The 
Great Emigration’ and ‘Poland under 
Alexander II: The Insurrection of 1863’ to 
Dr. A. P. Coleman of Columbia, and to Pro- 
fessor B. E. Schmitt of Chicago ‘ The Polish 
Problem in International Politics.’ 

The foreign writers are certainly to be con- 
gratulated on the readable English of their 
work, whether it is their own or a translator’s. 

On the side of war and politics these dry 
but not inexpressive pages are the record of 
disasters so manifold and so little mitigated 
that disintegration of the soul as well as the 
body of Poland might have seemed inevitable. 
But as lovers of Poland know there was one 
life-line—a gleaming life-line—and that held: 
poetry. Mickiewicz, Slowacki, and Krasinski, 
all exiles, whose works were smuggled into 
Poland and read under heavy risk, writing in 
the bitter days of the eighteen-forties and 
fifties saw their country’s place among the 
nations as that of a mystical victim, whose 
sufferings and heroism were destined to end in 
glory and in deliverance of some sort for the 
rest of mankind; Polish love of country was 
— inative enough and deeply enough im- 

with Christian mysticism, to take this 
pe fh completely to heart, and while its in- 
esas was dominant the soul of Poland could 


BoOKSELLER’S CATALOGUE. 


CataLocue No. 590 of Bernarp Quam 
including books from the library of the 
Sir D’Arcy Power, a learned and vem 
Doctor, offers some important ‘tema 
Natural History. The botanical books ig 
‘ Justs’ Botanischer Jahresdericht,’ a 
plete set from 1874 to 1936, £215; ; ala 
Trimen’s ‘ Medicinal Plants,’ 4 vols., 
illustrated, £12 18s. ; Bentham and J 
ler’s ‘ Flora Australiensis,’ 1863-78, now #™ 
scarce, 7 vols., £15; and Curtis’s Botanm 
Magazine, 1787-1940, 164 vols., £360,799 
well-known old Herbals include thosgm 
Dodoens, first edition, 1578, £40; of Germ 
1597, £32; of William Turner, 1535q% 
printed in facsimile, interleaved and Bom 
up with the account of Gerard’s gardem™ 
Waters: £6; and Parkinson’s ‘ 
Botanicum,’ 1640, £12 10s. Tusser’s * 
bandry,’ 1630, can be secured in a 
edition for £28. We notice also some il ‘ 
esting items on Costume; a complete sium 
the Antiquary, 51 vols., £6, and Archaeol by 
1882-1940, £15. The section of English Him 
tory and Literature includes a first oditiag 
Jane Austen’s ‘Sense and Sensibility,’ 
scarce, £275; Ellis’s edition of Blake's Poem 
ys vols., 18s. ; Borrow’s ‘ Works,’ 16 vols.; 
Saintsbury’s edition of Fielding, 12 


large paper, 3s. ; Genest’s account 
Englis Stage, £28; and first editions 
Goldsmith's ‘Deserted Village,’ £150; 


‘Odes’. by Mr. Gray, £17; and of * Poems 
by Keats, 1817, £350. 
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